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ENGLISH 


Professor Thomas R, Lounsbury, of Yale, has 
written a most engrossing and important paper on ‘The 
Standard of Pronunciation in English’’—radical in its 
conclusions and sensible in its arguments. 


TRAVEL 
An interesting travel article tells of the curious region 
about Lake Titicaca, in South America, the highest lake 
in the world, where there is steam navigation. 


SKETCH 
George Buchanan Fife writes of the picturesque 
side of the port of New York, with its shipping from all 
parts of the world and its many interesting phases. 


LITERATURE 


Arthur Symons contributes a charming essay on 
Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet.””. His paper is accom- 
panied by four pictures in color and tint by Edwin: A. 
Abbey, R.A. 


SHORT STORIES 
There are eight short stories in the July number. Among 
the authors are Margaret Sutton Briscoe, Philip 
Verrill Mighels, Will N. Harben, Arthur 
Colton, and Mrs. Stepney Rawson. 


MAGAZINE 











JUL 


SCIENCE 


Professor N. S. Shaler, of Harvard, discusses in a novel 
way the question as to whether plants are endowed with 
the same intelligence as animals. 


ADVENTURE 


John R. Spears, the well-known sea writer, has found 
the log of an old whaling vessel, and presents the story 
of the four years’ cruise much as it is told in the original 
log. A vivid personal picture of a now forgotten phase 
of American life. 


SOCIOLOGY 


David Graham Phillips writes of the business side 
of managing a church, which nowadays is run in much 
the «me way as any great corporation. 


SERIAL 


Mrs. Andrews’ delightful novelette, on Kidnapped 
Colony,” is completed in this number. Its outcome will 
be a surprise. 


PICTURES IN COLOR 


Among the pictures in colors are a frontispiece in full color 
by Mr. Abbey together with three other drawings in 
tint, and three full-page pictures in color by Elizabeth 





Shippen Green. 
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SIR THOMAS LIPTON 


Sir Thomas has just arrived in this country to superintend the management of his new 
challenger, “ Shamrock III,” in American waters, and to take part in the “ America’s” Cup races 
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The Steamer ‘ Corwin H, Spencer” used as temporary Refuge Relief Trains at the Crossing of Missouri Avenue. The 
jor several Hundreds of those made Homeless by the Floods Tracks are entirely under Water 























A Scene on Missouri Avenue, near the Relay Depot, at the Time when the Waters began to Encroach on the City Streets 
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A Mill in the Town 


A Photograph taken on the same Spot immediately after ihe Flood. The Mill, which stood beside 
the Trolley Tracks, has been entirely destroyed, and the Water flows over the Site of the Building 
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Miniature Model of New Type of Artillery Rifle 








Seven-inch Model of Horse used in U.S.A. Artillery Service 


Our New Field-Artillery 


By George F. 


E hear a great deal about our navy because it is spec- 
tacular, but in a quiet way the army is also keeping 
pace with American progress, and in its new equip- 
ment will hold the same place among other armies 
that all American machinery holds with that of foreign 

make. It is simple, direct and efficient. 

A battle-ship of to-day is no longer merely a boat mounting guns. 
It is a vessel filled with complicated machinery of which the guns 
form only an incidental part. In the samé way a piece of field- 
artillery is not to-day a cannon mounted on wheels, but a high 
type of mechanism comprising some thousand machine parts, each 
finished accurately to the ten-thousandth of an inch. 

While our manufacturers have been busy perfecting bicycles, 
watches and locomotives, the Ordnance Department of the army 
has had its officers and engineers engaged onthe problem of mak- 
ing a light field-outfit that would fire, with great rapidity, a shell 
large enough to be destructive. The outcome of their efforts is 
a field-battery for which eighty-four carriages are now being 
built at the government’s big machine-shops at Rock Island 
Arsenal, Illinois, and probably a thousand will be made in the next 
few years. 

This equipment consists of a three-inch nickel-steel, breech-load- 
ing rifle with suitable machinery for loading, aiming, and taking 
up the recoil, all arranged on wheels, to be rushed from place to 
place by means of horses and accompanied by similar equipments 
containing ammunition and a portable machine-shop. 

The gun will carry effectively about three miles, and the extreme 
rapidity of fire will permit of a shot once in two seconds, or about 
as fast as an ordinary Winchester repeating-rifle. As it takes 
about seventeen seconds for a shell to go three miles, it will be 
possible to keep eight fifteen-pound shrapnel in the air at once. 
The enemy might then receive seven shots after it had surrendered! 

As a matter of fact the guns will not be fired this fast, for a 
supply of ammunition capable of being easily carried on the 
march would then last not quite ten minutes, but instead, for 
general use, each shot will be carefully placed with about thirty 
seconds between shots. 

In firing with shells it is desirable that the shell should travel 
slowly, as this gives the gunner a better chance to have it burst at 
the right place by means of the time-fuse. 

At the time of the civil war, field-cannon were “ muzzle-loaders,” 
and when the piece was discharged every one stood clear to let 
the gun “kick” back some six or seven feet. Then it would be 


Summers, M.E. 


run forward by the gun crew, swabbed out and reloaded. This all 
took time. 

The modern gun-carriage is firmly held by a spade on the end 
of the trail. The spade embeds itself in the ground at the first 
shot, the gun itself recoiling some three feet on the carriage 
against -an oil buffer, and being returned to position by means of 
a powerful spring. 

The soldiers do not leave their seats during the engagement—ex- 
cept when it is necessary to re-set the entire carriage to keep the 
enemy within the limits of the pointing mechanism—but sit snugly 
on their round seats behind the Harveyized armor-plate shield, 
working the machinery. 

The one on the left seat keeps his right hand on the elevating- 
crank and his left on the traversing-wheel, and, with either open 
sights or a powerful telescope, holds the gun on the enemy. 

The soldier sitting on the right seat keeps the lanyard in his 
right hand and maneuvres the breech-mechanism with his left. 

The ammunition is no longer “ loose” but “ fixed”; that is, the 
powder and bullet are held in a brass case looking exactly like a 
Winchester rifle-cartridge of mammoth size. 

The bullet generally used, and dignified by the name of “ shell,” 
is a “shrapnel,” composed of a thin-walled projectile containing a 
bursting charge and grids of cast iron, the latter breaking up 
when the shell explodes, making a whirlwind of small scrap-iron 
in the face of the enemy. 

The nose of the shell has a time-fuse which is set for a certain 
number of seconds before Joading, is ignited by the jolt of starting, 
and bursts the shrapnel a few feet above and ahead of the enemy. 

There is one item worthy of remark in the manufacture of these 
carriages, and that is the apparent inability of the American 
spring manufacturers to furnish large helical springs of rectangu- 
lar section. As a consequence the Ordnance Department is pre- 
paring to make these springs at one of its arsenals. 

The photographs show a model made at the Rock Island Arsenal, 
which is a eredit to the machinists who made it. 

Each little bolt and cotter is faithfully reproduced on a micro- 
scopic scale, and even the cushions on the seats are filled with real 
hair, and the little wheels have as many pieces as the real article. 

The horses are of bronze, oxydized to represent iron-gray. The 
little horseshoes are made separately, and are faithful repro- 
ductions even to the exact number of nails. The buckles on the 
harness and the snap-hooks are all “real,” and are fastened in 
place just the same as those in actual service. 

















Model of a Team oj Artillery Horses in Harness, showing the Equipment of the Horses for the New Field-Artillery 
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Baron Dorlodot in Hunting Costume 


Wild-Boar Hunting 


Four Sections of the Forest 














Antoine, the first Huntsman in France 


in France 


By Frank Sherman Peer 


N the forest of Senonches in France at his _ hunting- 
lodge—the Chiteau Jardais—lives the best pistol and 
pigeon-shot in Europe, and one of the greatest sportsmen in 
the world—the Baron de Dorlodot. Between the months of 
November and April of each year he hunts the wild boar on 

his own property for three, four, and even five days a week. He 


has himself killed nearly a thousand boars. He has his own, 


famous pack of boar-hounds, in charge of the best huntsman in 
France, a man called Antoine, and only guests invited by himself 
may join his hunt. It was my good fortune to be numbered among 
these guests not long ago. 

The wild boar, like the fox, seek their food during the night and 
sleep during the day. They kennel most anywhere that they happen 
to be when morning begins to break. Sometimes they go in small 
droves—that is, the younger ones, accompanied by some of the 
older females—but the males, except in the rutting season, seem to 
prefer to travel and kennel alone. By daybreak the huntsman with 
a well-trained hound goes out into the forest to locate a boar. The 
30,000 acres owned by the barcen are forest land laid out in turn- 
pike roads crossing each other at right angles, and cut diagonally 
by lanes, The diagram shows four sections of the forest. 

We will, for the sake of illustration, start with the huntsman 
and his one hound led by a line along the road beginning at 
the southeast corner of section No. 445. When half-way or more 
across the east. side of the section the hound, who is carefully 
hunting every vard of the way, halts and begins to “ feather.” 
His hackles stand on end. Without giving tongue he makes 
a sharp turn to the left at (1). The huntsman now examines the 
road carefully, and finds the slot (foot-marks) of a boar that has 
crossed the road (they seldom follow along in or beside the road). 
He breaks some bushes, and lays them in the road to mark the spot 
where the boar entered the section at 1. The huntsman and hound 
then move on to f, and turn west to e, then south when part of 
the way from e to h; the hound again halts and “ feathers ” to the 
line of a boar that has crossed there from section 445 to section 
444 at (2). The footprints are again carefully examined, and 
noticed to be the same as were first met with. This place is also 
marked, and the huntsmana and hound move on to h, then to g, and 
d. On the way from d to e the hound again hits off the line, 
showing the boar to have left section 444 and crossed into sec- 
tion 44 at (3); then on they go to e, and turn north until it is 
found that the boar has crossed the road e—b into section 45. 
The huntsman goes on around section 45 to e, the hound having 
found no track going out of section 45, the game is located as to 


section. The huntsman now goes down the lane from e towards ec; 
until he meets the lane from f to b, he follows this lane from 
where they cross each other to b. The hound having found no 
trace of a boar having crossed the lane, the huntsman returns about 
nine or ten o’clock, and reports to the master that he has located 
a boar in the west quarter of section 45, that he is a five or six- 
year old, ete., ete. The master consults a map of the forest, and 
determines the method of attack and where to station the riders 
and hounds. 

Breakfast is over by eleven thirty, and at twelve everything is in 
readiness to start; the huntsman and whips are waiting on the 
lawn with the hounds; the mastex’s hunter and the carriage that 
is to conduct madame is in waiting at the door. Friends and guests 
are walking their horses about until the moment when the baron 
and the baroness come out to the carriage. When headed by the 
huntsman and hounds, followed by the riders and carriages, the 
“ equipage ” moves on towards section 45. 

The master and huntsman and riders are halted at f. The boar’s 
kennel has been appreached in a way so that hounds do not 
cross the trail he made when going to kennel, as they might 
break away. The hounds are now put in slips, three or four 
couple, with a short line attached to one long line, one bunch of 
hounds with a servant is left at f, another is located at ce, another 
lot is sent on to b, and possibly another lot at a and d, ete. The 
master then directs a certain number of riders,—men to whom he 
has presented the hunt buttons and wear the hunt uniform, and are 
therefore entitled to carry the horn,—to station themselves at f, 
e, b, a, and & 

It must be remembered that the forest is covered in this part 
with thick undergrowth, so that it is impossible to ride anywhere 
in it except in the roads and lanes. When time has deen given 
for the hunt members and hounds to have reached their assigned 
places, and the latter made fast to a tree by the lead line, the 
master and huntsman and three or four hounds move on via e 
to (4), two or three riders accompanying them the instant they 
arrive at the spot where the bushes lay in the road, at (4), to mark 
the spot where the boar crossed the road, these two couples of 
hounds are slipped at the same time the huntsman rushes in after 
them on foot, and every one at this point begins to shout or blow 
horns in order to set the hoar on foot. 

As before stated, the boars are so conceited as to their own 
prowess that they disdain to move, especially after they are four 
or five years old, and will stand in their tracks and kill or wound 
every hound that comes near them. Therefore all this noise and 

















The Boar’s Last Stand 
This photograph was taken just as the Baron was about to despatch a boar, which had led the pack a chase of over forty miles 
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racket to arouse him. It is very dangerous business for hunts- 
man or master to go in with the hounds to meet a full-grown boar ; 
sometimes such boars have to be shot in their tracks, as they will 
not move. If, however, they succeed in putting him on foot be- 
fore the hounds come upon him he will usually run on until over- 
come by fatigue. In which case, although he fights desperately at 
every stand he makes, until in the end his keen edge is gone by 
the wearisome running and the danger of his doing harm to the 
hounds is correspondingly lessened. It is on this account that 
only one or two couples of trusty hounds, who know enough to 
keep out of range, are sent in to start him. 

Instantly they hit upon the line they begin to give tongue, and 
with the shouting and tooting of horns—we will suppose—the boar 
is set on foot. Like most other game, he makes one or two short 
turns and doubles back on his track, and then sails straight away 
through the forest. As soon as he straightens out for a run, the 
master, noting the direction, sounds a signal from his horn to lib- 
erate the hounds at ¢ and f, who rush on to join the trusty four 
who are already giving tongue to the line. After doubling back 
on his track somewhat, as 
shown in the illustration, the 
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with a quick thrust, just back of the elbow joint, that pierces his 
heart. ‘The honor of the kill on this occasion was accorded to the 
writer. The wounded hounds are looked after, needle and thread 
to sew up their wounds, lint and bandages to dress them, and a 
wagon, that answers for an ambulance, is soon at hand to carry 
them to the kennel hospital, where they are as faithfully attended 
as a person would be, and made very much of by every member of 
the baron’s household. 

The funeral obsequies is a most ceremonious affair. The master 
sounds the death rally that calls together stray riders and hounds. 
A gun is also fired as a signal to those who may be out of hearing 
of the horn. The boar’s carcass is now brought out into the high- 
way or open grass-plot, and the hunt servants attend to taking 
off the pelt, head, and feet; the latter are given to any one whom 
the master may delight to honor. When the pelt has been removed 
it is again spread over the carcass, and the funeral ceremony 
“ L’Hallali la curree” begins. In the mean time the ladies who 
have accompanied the chase in carriages and carts come on with 
wine and cold meats, ete., and a general visit and congratulation 
goes on. Twelve men in uni- 
form, and each carrying a 
horn that encircles the body, 





boar crosses the road into 
section 44 at (5). 

Of course the riders sta- 
tioned at e and b are on the 
lookout, and as he crosses 
this road they sound an alarm 
on their horns. A few mo- 
ments later, at a and e, they 
see the boar cross the lane, 
a to e, into the southern 
quarter of section 444, when 
the hounds at a and b are 
slipped and rush through the 
forest to join the others. 
Riders at f rush down the 
road towards e. From ¢ they 
ride down the lane towards 
e. From b and a _ they 
ride down the lanes to the 








+ as already described, stand 
facing the carcass, six on one 
side and six on the other, at 
a distance of twenty or twen- 
ty-five feet apart, the carcass 
lying on the ground half-way 
between them. On the other 
two sides stand rows of 
spectators, thus forming a 
complete circle around the re- 
mains. First the six men on 
one side play the first line of 
the death song, the other six 
play the next line, and so on 
alternately through the song, 
the horns being purposely 
keyed to make the music har- 
monious. 

When the last verse is be- 








centre of the section. Mean- 
while the riders stationed at 
e and d view the boar cross- 
ing out of section 44 into sec- 
tion 444. The remaining 
hounds at d and e are new slipped, and the riders are racing at 
the top of their speed southwards, cheered on by the riders sta- 
tioned at g and h, who have viewed the game, leaving section 444 
at (6) going south, and the chase is on. 

There is little or no jumping, but the riding at times is at a 
pace little short of steeplechasing. The wild boar runs remark- 
ably straight when once really away, and for the next two or 
three hours you may have your fill of cantering on and ever on 
twenty, thirty, forty, and even to fifty miles before he comes to 
bay. Instantly he stops the hounds change their baying to the 
line to barking at their game. This first halt lasts but a few min- 
utes, the huntsman or master rushes in to see if there are any 
killed or wounded hounds. If so, some one with a horn is left 
in charge. The boar having recovered his “second wind,” again 
rushes away for another twenty minutes or half an hour. Halts 
again, and once more he proceeds to give battle to his tormentors; 
then on again for ten minutes; another stand; on foot once more, 
but slowly now. When he halts again it will in all probability 
be his last stand. Hounds are baying and barking at his heels 
as he plods wearily on. Now the riders cheer on the pack— 
Hallali! Hallali! Hallali! The master dismounts with short sword 
in hand, and going up amongst the hounds dispatches the boar 





O more terrible railway disasters, with their frightful 
losses of life; no more head-on or rear-end collisions; no 
more plunging of railway coaches into abysses made by 
burned or washed-out bridges; no longer will dead cars 
blown out upon main lines menace the lives of travelers: 

in a word, accidents are hereafter to be less than two per cent. as 
frequent as in the past. This is the promise held out by Professor 
H. G. Sedgwick, who has been showing to railway managers, at the 
Astor House, in New York, during the past two weeks, an auto- 
matic appliance which he calls the “ Train-stop.” 

For many years the public has been horrified by frequent re- 
ports of railway disasters, and during the past ten years, since the 
introduction of mile-a-minute trains, these catastrophes have be- 
come familiar occurrences and have constantly grown in their 
heart-breaking consequences. The public and press have protested 
against the killing of thousands annually by the railways, and the 
railway managers have answered that they were employing the 
latest and best safeguards discovered or created by human in- 
genuity. Some great accident, like that in the New York Central 
tunnel or the one at Westfield, New Jersey, has stirred the indig- 


The Masters and Hounds returning from the Hunt , 


NO MORE 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


By Joseph Ray Buchanan 
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ing rendered the huntsman 
steps to the carcass, and tak- 
ing the boar by the ears 

moves the head right and 
left, as if it were alive, until the hounds are quite beside them- 
selves with eagerness to pounce upon it. As the last notes of the 
last line die away an attendant removes the head and pelt, which 
is attached to the head, and at a signal from the huntsman every 
hound rushes at the remains. Halt! shouts the huntsman when 
every hound has his nose within a foot of their prey, and every 
hound stops and moves not a muscle, so well are they trained. 
When the lot have their position, twenty odd, with noses point- 
ing towards their game and not two feet away, the huntsman 
cries charge, and, no*sooner said than done, every hound has his 
teeth fastened into the carcass, and the tug of war begins. While 
the snapping and snarling pack are surging first one way and then 
the other, now losing hold and recovering it again, until piece by 
piece, joint by joint, the parts give way and are devoured. Amid 
this scene the crowd sing the death song as it had been previously 
played. Sometimes it is too late to undertake this ceremony in the 
woods far from home, and the boar is carted there and laid out 
upon the lawn in front of the kennels. A bonfire is lighted, and 
torches are lit to add additional illumination to the scene. When 
it is all over and the hounds have been kenneled, we return to the 
house to discuss the run over and over again as we sit about the 
hospitable board. 





nation of the people, and the railways have been arraigned before 
the bar of public opinion, being compelled, on several occasions, 
to’ make defences in court. In each such case the company has set 
up the claim that its line was equipped with a modern signalling 
system of the latest pattern, that it was in perfect working order 
at the time of the accident, and that the fault lay with some em- 
ployee, usually the engineer of the locomotive. These references are 
not made for the purpose of discussing the justifiableness of the 
defence offered by the railway companies, but to’ emphasize the 
claims made by Professor Sedgwick for his “ Train-stop.” 

Professor Sedgwick is a well-known inventor, possessing a 
thorough knowledge of the mechanical and electrical sciences, and 
a practical railway man of many years’ experience. Ten years 
ago he took up the question of safeguarding railway traffic by a 
system of automatic signalling. How he reached a most im- 
portant conclusion in his study of the subject of preventing rail- 
way accidents is related in the following account of the in- 
ventor’s experience as a locomotive fireman. 

There is a class of large, heavy locomotives known to railway 
men as “Mother Hubbards,” or “Moguls.” On these huge 
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machines the engineer and fireman are 
far apart and cannot see each other 
when at their respective posts, so that 
the duty of watching the track ahead 
devolves entirely upon the engineer. 
Professor Sedgwick was riding upon 
one of these locomotives one night, 
sitting on the left side of the cab. 
The height of the boiler prevented 
him from seeing the engineer, who was, 
of course, upon the right side. The 
train was an Erie fast freight, and 
was. rushing along at the rate of forty 
miles an hour, with orders to take the 
siding at a station ahead for No. 4, 
the fast night express, going in the 
opposite direction, on a_ single-track 
division of the line. Professor Sedg- 
wick was deep in the study of the 
problem which had _ occupied his 
thoughts for years, when he was 
startled by the crash of breaking glass 
and the cry of a man evidently in need 
of assistance. Jumping to the deck of 
the locomotive, so that he could see 
around the head of the boiler, he be- 
held a sight which made his heart 




















cease beating for a moment... The 
engineer was hanging out of the side- 
window of the cab—the glass in which 
had been smashed by his fall—and was 
saved from being dashed to the ground 
or under the train only by the fact that one of his feet had caught 
beneath a pipe on the boiler. He had got upon the seat to cor- 
rect a slight trouble in the lubricator; the seat had given way, 
and he had fallen backward through the cab-window. 

“ After I had closed the throttle and pulled the engineer back 
into the cab,” the professor relates, “ I said to him, ‘It was a 
lucky thing that I was in the cab to-night. What would. have 
happened if I hadn’t heard your cry, or if you had been alone, as 
you are generally?’ 

“* We would never have taken the siding for No. 4, and nothing 
could have prevented a smash between us and her.’ 

“*Tt was then that I decided,’ says the professor, ‘that no 
scheme that had to depend upon any human agency alone would 
prove an effective safeguard against railway accidents.’” His 
“ Train-stop,” therefore, operates automatically, compelling action 
by the engineer or stopping his train in advance of a danger point, 
whether he sees the warning or not, and even if he should be 
stricken by blindness or death at his post. 

The working of Professor Sedgwick’s system may be explained 
by a description of the working model which he has constructed. 
In a large room in the Astor House he had set up a miniature 
railway track, with rails, ties, switches and bridges just like an 
ordinary railway in all except size. The piece of track was thirty- 
six feet in length, and was elevated at each end so as to make a 
grade of 300 feet to the mile. Midway between the two ends of 
the track there was a curve describing 180 degrees. On the side. of 
the track were four iron boxes, placed far enough one from the 
other to divide the little railway about equally. Two of the boxes 
represented the single-track railway and two the double-track 
system. The single-track boxes were so placed as to show the 
action of the system going each way. The double-track boxes were 
“companion boxes,” placed one ahead of the other. The reader 
will understand that on a double-track railway each train has 
only to guard its rear, while on a single-track system there is as 
great, if not greater, danger ahead than in the rear, so that safety 
from collisions can be secured only by guards both in front and 


How Accidents at Trolley Crossings would be prevented. 
ing would set a Box at each of the other Approaches, invariably stopping the Car 


A Train nearing a Cross- 


behind. Professor Sedgwick’s “Train-stop” is the first serious 
attempt to do this by one and the same system of signalling. On 
each of the boxes a red target was shown when there was danger 
to an approaching train, and to indicate that the box was in action 
to stop the train. When the box was restored to its normal con- 
dition the red target disappeared. On one side of each box was a 
“ tell-tale,” which invariably told why the train was stopped. In 
actual service one of these boxes will stop a train by automatically 
setting the brakes, and when the engineer gets off his locomotive 
and looks at the “ tell-tale” he will know why he was stopped, 
whether by a train on the track ahead, an open switch, a washed- 
out bridge, or a wild car loose on the track. The iron-boxes hold 
the mechanism which performs the surprising feats of the “ Train- 
stop,” the nature of which the public is not permitted to know, 
because patents are pending in several foreign countries. 

The rolling stock of the miniature railway consisted of several 
coal-cars loaded with lead, constructed in every particular as 
are the cars upon full-sized railways, and fitted with spring 
brakes. The professor started one of the trains, which set the 
box it passed in its flight; it was then purposely stopped by the 
professor and left standing on the curve in the track. The other 
train was then sent down the grade, but as it passed the box set 
in action by the preceding train the brakes were applied by the 
mechanism of the box, and the train came to a full stop before it 
had gone its own length beyond the box, and the “ tell-tale” said 
“Train ahead.” 

The professor then demonstrated the working of his apparatus 
on a single-track road. A train was set going, and as it passed 
a box it caused a red target to be exposed, and put in motion the 
mechanism that would give protection from trains following, and 
at the same time set another box at the station ahead, thus com- 
pletely blocking the road in both directions. When the train 
passed the second box it restored the first one to normal. This 
setting and restoring of boxes would be continuous from the be- 
ginning to the end of a train’s run with the “ Train-stop” system 
in operation. 




















The Boxes beside the miniature Track shown in the Photograph are the important Features of the System. In 
actual Service one of these Boxes will stop a Train by automatically setting the Brakes, and will also display 
a Sign indicating the Danger ahead—whether a Train on the Track, an open Switch, or a washed-out Bridge 
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The American and Canadian Machinery Buildings, with the Austrian Pavilion in the Background 
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The Grounds at Night, showing the Plan of Illumination similar to that used at the Buffalo Exposition 


. 
A RIVAL WORLD’S FAIR IN JAPAN 
At the World's Fair in Osaka, fapan, opened in March, the fapanese invited competition for the first time in their history with the products 
and industries of the foreign powers. The exhibition, which is described by our correspondent 1n Fapan in this issue of the Weekly, has not 


only attracted the attention of the world to fapan’s progress, but is one of the few expositions which are reported to be financially successful 
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IDEALS OF AMEF 


ICAN WOMANHOOD 


THE SOCIETY WOMAN 
BY MARY CADWALADER JONES 


S proof is gradually evolved from conflicting statements, I 


must begin by trying to refute the popular opinion as to 

the ideals of women who are in society. If they were 

what common report and belief would make them, there 

would be but little reason for this or any other article 
concerning such frivolous and harmful creatures. 

They are supposed to be a selfish, vain, and silly lot, who begin 
their day by sipping chocolate in bed at noon, and end it at a ball 
about four the next morning. Milliners die of overwork to gratify 
the ambition of these butterflies to be more gorgeously and vari- 
ously dressed than others of their set; coachmen die of exposure 
from waiting in the cold while their mistresses dance or gossip 
for hours; they are supposed to have no patience with the rest 
of the world, no interest in the perpetual struggle of their fellow- 
creatures, no sympathy with suffering, no compassion for failure. 
Their husbands are kept at work like slaves, early and late, that 
they may enjoy a perpetual holiday in laborious idleness. News- 
papers print columns about their entertainments, their jewels, 
their clothes, their supposed occupations, while most of the scan- 
dals in any community are promptly laid to the score of men and 
women who are immediately called “ society leaders,” in order 
that a moral may be more sharply pointed. 

Unfortunately, this misconception is as old as society itself; 
the fashionable woman was berated and abused before the days of 
Juvenal, and in this country the “ society women ” of New York are 
supposed to be, above all others, frivolous and selfish. 

There are, of course, silly and useless and vulgar people in so- 
ciety, just as there are scheming hypocrites in religious organiza- 
tions, but, on the whole, these latter are chiefly made up of re- 
spectable people, and so is the social world. - 

As a matter of fact, any woman who is at all prominent in so- 
ciety has no easy time of it, and needs not only energy and de- 
cision of character, but very definite ideals, which are by no 
means incompatible with fashionable life. She may go out and 
entertain a great deal, and yet be an excellent housekeeper and 
bring up her children creditably, as her own fashionable mother 
did before her. Indeed, her home is probably governed with ex- 
ceptional efficiency, which is the fulfilment of one important ideal. 

As charity is always largely dependent upon what the public 


is pleased to call the leisure class, it represents in most cases a. 


considerable share in the life of a society woman. It is not too 
much. to say that there is scarcely any philanthropic movement. 
either in public or private charity, which has not been organized 
and supported by men and women having every claim to be con- 
sidered fashionable. Each woman has one or more charities in 
which she is personally interested, and this does not mean that she 
oceasionally sends a check towards their maintenance, but that 
she gives her own time and attention, sometimes several hours out 
of each week. To give one instance out of many, twice a week 
several girls and married women meet at the rooms of the Hos- 
pital Book and Newspaper Society, and there work for two or 
three hours sorting and packing newspapers and periodicals for 
the inmates of many charitable institutions,—and very dirty and 
fatiguing work it is. Then, many women regularly visit the 
wards of the different hospitals, and report systematically as to 
their condition, to some recognized authority. All this patient 
and continuous effort means in most cases devotion to an ideal, 
and that a high one. 

The rich woman has her full share of responsibility which she 
rarely shirks. Her daily mail is something appalling; requests 
and demands are made on her, from all over the country, by people 
she has never known, for objects of which she has never heard. 
Many of these requests are simply impudent. but others are worthy 
of being investigated, and most rich women employ at least one 
secretary or almoner, whose business it is to inquire into all de- 
serving cases, whether near at hand or distant, and to report as to 
the best way: of relieving them. The moral of all this is that one 
should not conclude, because a woman appears at a large luncheon 
in a smart frock, and then goes on to a “ bridge” party, that her 
existence is useless, and only pleasure-seeking. She may have 
spent her whole morning in downright hard work of one sort or 








Mary Cadwalader Fones 


another, and her ideals are none the less present. to her than if 
she were always talking about them. 

As the strength of a chain is only that of its. weakest link, it 
is but natural that those who have not given much thought to the 
subject should .judge the women whose names appear with tire- 
some iteration in the newspapers by the follies and vulgarities of 
a few among them, but.by far the larger number have ideals, some- 
times very definite, sometimes rather vague, but, at all events, im- 
portant enough in advantage to the community to exempt the class 
to which their possessors. belong from wholesale condemnation. 
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Don't you see that thing is just ready to explode? 


** Here! 


That thing will go off an’ blow that boy's eyes out in another 


“Gee whiz ! 


second 
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“Giant crackers 


You don’t realize the damage one Of these— 


“Give it here! 
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The Hard-working Human 
Heart 


Some one with an aptitude for statistics 
has been doing a little calculating on the 
subject of the human heart and its activities. 
The normal heart, it appears, beats about 
seventy-five times in a minute; so that an 
hour’s record would be something like 4320 
beats. Supposing that a man lived to be 
fifty, his heart would have beaten 1,892,160,- 
000 times. If a son of this man, more robust 
than his father, should fill out the scrip- 
tural allotment of threescore years and ten, 
his heart-beats would number 2,649,024,000. 
It is easy to understand, after such a compu- 
tation, why this hard-working servant of 
the human body so frequently wears out. 





The Novelist and _ the 
Obnoxious Neighbor 


Mr. GrorGeE Merepitn, the eminent novel- 
ist, is as alert and witty in his casual talk 
as he is in his fiction. Not long ago, in 
conversation with a friend, Mr. Meredith was 
asked his opinion of a certain obnoxious per- 
son who had lately settled in the neighbor- 
hood. “He seems to me,” replied the au- 
thor of Diana of the Crossways, “to be one 
of the least of God’s mercies.” 








Apvick To MOTHERS.—Mks, WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[ Adz. 





THE PERFECTION 
of a pure, rich, unsweetened condensed milk is BorpEN’s 
PEERLESS BRAND EvAPoRATED CREAM. It is always available 
for every use to which raw milk or cream is devoted, and is 
far superior to the average quality of either. Prepared by 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co.—[Adv.] 








THE SUMMER BOARDER, 
Containing a list of 3,000 summer hotels and boarding-houses 
on or reached by the New York Central lines, sent on receipt of 
a 2-cent stamp by G. H. Daniels, G. P. A., New York.—[Adv.] 





EXCHANGE weakness for health, lassitude for energy, by 
taking ABBorTrT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters. At all 
druggists. Refuse substitutes.—[ Adv. 








You cannot set a first - class dinner unless the wine you 
serve is Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA Dky CHAMPAGNE.— 


V. Pee ee ee 





IN many cases of Asthma P1so’s CuRE FOR CONSUMPTION 
gives relief that is almost equal to a cure.—[Adv.] 








Use BROWN’S Camphorated pn | DENTI- 
v. 


FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[ 
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A “table” of book reviews. 


and where” way. 


that can be made. 


Picturesque Venezuela .......... Frederick A. Ober 
Haunts of Eben Holden Del B. Salmon 

A Journey Among the Stars ..... Frank W. Mack 
The Indians and Their Baskets . . 
In the Great North Woods-Poem .. 
Beautifal Porto Rico ............ 
Moose Hunting in Mooseland . é 
Down the Golden Yukon ..... <€ 

In Rip Van Winkle’s Land—Poem Minna Irving 

The Wonders of Mammoth Cave ...Page Waller Sampson 
Nature’s Chronometer ........... H. M. Albaugh 

Van Arsdale, The ne . Charles Battell Loomis 


.George Wharton James 
Eben E. Rexford 





The Three Oregowis... 00.0 s0sccas Alfred Holman 
Ancient Poagheecles: Fulfilled. ..... George H. Daniels 
EO WEE MON wares cess cecates Mary L. Austin 


foreign countries, $1.00; 
stands, or address 


Room 155 





THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


Every issue of the magazine is beautifully illustrated and contains one hundred 
and twenty or more pages, each one of which is of human interest. 

Each month’s Table of Contents approximates: 

A dozen articles upon the Places, Peoples, and Objects of all countries, with Nature- 
Studies, and other articles upon topics of general value and interest. 

Four or five readable ‘Little Histories.” 

A number of poems that contain something more than a rhyme. 

An editorial department devoted to ‘‘The World’s 

A couple of pages of ‘‘ Vest Pocket Confidences’’—in a minor key. 

A department of especial interest to the traveling millions. 

Two or three pages of miscellaneous items 


Two pages devoted to current New York theatrical doings, treated in a brief ‘“‘ what 
Enough crisp and humorous briefs, edited by the scissors, to create many a laugh. 


In short, each issue of the Four-Track News contains a fifty-cent assortment of 
good things for five cents, every article being fully illustrated by the finest half-tones 


_ .The scope and character of this magazine is indicated by the following titles of ar- 
ticles, all profusely illustrated, that have appeared in recent issues: 


Subscription price, 50 cents a year to any address in North America; 
single copies, 5 cents. 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
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Progress. 


“From the Field of Fact.” 


The Stories the Totems Tell ....... Luther L. Holden 
Hunting With an Opera Glass .....N. Hudson Moore 
A Little Bit of Holland ........... Charles B. Wells 
Adirondack Mountain Climbing . -Harry V. Radford 


JOR TOWWS BOGS. ..0 coe. 0.6:9:00:050% John O. Collins 
The Awakening of the East—Poem. ..Leon Mead 
The Development of the Steamboat ..W. S. Dunbar 
Japanese Silk and Its Makers...... -Jason Trench 
Little Histories: 

Kit Carson Sleeps ........ Judith Shirley 
By Baer re rr. William J. Lampton 
The Confederate White House....Herbert Brooks 
The Climbing Bear Tree ck 
Old Salem Meeting-House. ....... y Fliliot Keeler 
Lincoln’s Old Home............. J. Cleveland King 


Sold at all news 


7 East 42d St., New York 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


To keep the skin clean is to 
wash the excretions from it 
off ; the skin takes care of itself 
inside if not blocked outside. 

To wash it often and clean, 
without doing any sort of 
violence to it requires a most 
gentle soap, a soap with no free 
alkali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that clears 
but not excoriates. 


Sold all over the world, 

















The Redfields Succession "inert 


A vivid and entertaining picture of Virginia country life. 
managed and piques the reader’s interest. from first to last. 


RY B. BOONE & 

BROWN 
Authors of “Eastover Court House” 

The love story is cleverly 

Scenes of fox hunting 


and other country sports are described with fidelity, yet with much dash and color. 


8vo0, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





$25 
To Colorado 
and back 


That will be our pee for a ticket 
from Chicago. From St. Louis only 
$21. These special tickets will be on 
sale July 1 to 10, good to return until 
August 31. On other days during 
the summer, tickets will be $30 from 
Chicago, $25 from St. Louis. Practically 
half fare. Send today for a copy of our 


Burlington 
Route 


Handbook of Colorado. 


It will tell you all about the hotels, 
boarding houses and ranches, their 
prices, attractions, charges for liv ery, 
tishing and hunting—everything you 
poe | know about Colorado, the one 
perfect spot in America for a summer 
outing. 





Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry- Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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AKE your fine 
white — skirts 
underwear of 
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tke West 


Muslin, fine as 
linen, soft as silk. 


36, 41, 45 
inches wide. 
For sale by 
leading re- 
, tailers and 

’ jobbers. 
Samples of this muslin mailed free on application. 


TREAT & ConvERSE, ™*npfacturers’ Agents 


79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 
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E leaned back against the wire fence, his elbows on the 

top strand, his hands hanging straight out like the paws 

of a begging dog. The heel of his worn velt shoe rested 

on the lower wire and swung it to and fro. He had not 

joined the crowd of men and women who stood about the 
gate. As usual he sought to be alone. 

An excited uplift of voices down the fence line in the opposite 
direction caused him to turn his head slowly. There stood, aloof 
from the other group, a little mob that pointed and gesticulated 
wildly, with a clamor of coarse gutturals and singsong intona- 
tions. They were ragged and dingy with an occasional bright color 
in the head-dresses of the women; their faces, such as could be 
seen, were dull black, red black, or dusty sodden brown. Their 
speech, part taal, part kaffir, part clicking with the aboriginal trace 
of the great ancient Bush jarred discordantly on the morning still- 
ness—for the people at the gate, whose backs were to him, spoke in 
whispers or at most in undertones. 

All eyes were in one direction, following the edge of the level 
highland that cut the sky to the east and south. Above it hung a 
stretching cloud of dust, and drawn against the strip of blue be- 
low was a moving, undulating line of men and horses. Where it 
poured over the farthest eastern hill and disappeared, it glinted 
occasionally in the great blaze of the sun. On a tall pointed kopje, 
which stood out from the highlands on the west, a point of light 
flashed, blazed, flashed, stopped,—blazed again, then flickered inter- 
mittently. From that direction there broke suddenly a distant pat- 
tering sound that lasted but a minute and died away. 

The big man leaning against the wire fence straightened himself. 

“ Almiichtig! They are everywhere!” he groaned. Then, sinking 
to the ground he squatted with his elbows on his knees and his head 
howed down between them. For some minutes he did not move. 

How impotent he felt! how he hated these cursed invaders who 
had come to despoil the land that, despite everything, he loved so 
dearly! He forgot the numb pains that were on him in this sharp 
anguish of his soul—again he groaned and was silent. 

* Sierstach! they have all the wagons in South Africa—all in the 
world!” said a voice above him, speaking in Dutch. 

The seated one looked up. A little old man lame, bent, and lean- 
ing on a heavy stick, stood over him. 

“See, man;—man! look!” he repeated—* more have gone by al- 
ready than we had in the great trek—more than the wagon-makers 
of the Paarl could build in twenty years!” 

Against the sky above the black cliff, only two miles away, they 
streamed along: span after span of oxen, team after team of 
straining, stumbling mules. The first long column of mounted men 
and trudging infantry had moved silently, but now the air was 
filled with the distant clucking of great wheels, the lilt of the 
voorloopers, and the cries of the drivers. 


THE LONE COMMANDO 
BY 


James Barnes 


Piet Van Rooy could bear it no longer. With a lurch of his 
great frame he stood erect and, disdaining to answer old Oom 
David, turned and walked up the wide grass-grown street that 
separated the lines of little houses. 

Odd little houses they were, each like the other, built on one 
plan,—corrugated iron roofs and sides, with narrow wooden stoops 
and a water-barrel at the drip of the eaves. He left the dusty 
foot-path at the fourth house on the left, and striding up the steps 
seated himself in a great, roughly-made chair. 

He looked off to the eastward. Soon he expected to see smoke 
and flames rising, miles away beyond the hills, where lay the 
capital. The invaders must be swarming there by now, for the 
boasted forts had not stopped them. 

The nearby scene was the same as he had known it for the last 
few years. There, outside the wire fence, was the house of the 
Russian doctor on the side of the barren kopje; down at the corner 
of the strcet was the large cottage of the rich family from the 
colony—they had a loam garden with flowers and vines. Directly 
in front of him, standing alone, was the church—the strangest 
church in all the world—built like a great bishop’s mitre, with 
both halves free to the air. The visiting Predicant preached to his 
congregation across an open space through which one might drive 
an ox team. 

Two little children, a boy and a girl, came walking down the 
roadway hand in hand. As they passed by the house where Piet 
Van Rooy sat they nodded to him. There was no smile on their 
little gnomelike faces; they looked dulled by old age, their features 
set and molded by premature despair. A short distance behind 
them walked a woman haltingly. The lower half of her face was 
concealed by a cloth worn like the Egyptian fellaheen—only her 
eyes showed. 

Piet Van Rooy stretched out his great hands and looked at the 
huge swelled knuckles—he felt carefully at his throat under his 
straggly beard. A voice called to him. 

There in the doorway stood a woman, face hidden like the other. 
He answered the hoarse whimpering question: 

* Ja, the Roineks have gone,” he said. “ They will not harm us, 
Ma. Fear nothing!” 

Then he turned again. There was the sky—there was God—there 
was the universe! And there about him was his world and they 
that dwelt therein—Lepers; lepers,—every one! 

In the garden of the doctor’s house a little figure was working 
with a hoe. Piet Van Rooy strode up the street to the boundary 
line, and attracting the worker’s attention beckoned him with a 
sweep of his arm. 





It was a clear sparkling night, so still that one could hear the 
trickle of the tiny stream that flowed through the washed-out dam, 

















The head and shoulders of a man appeared above the rocks less than fifty paces to his right 
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over a mile away; so still, that Piet Van 
Rooy standing outside the flimsy gate could 
hear the hoof-falls of a horse approaching 
along the sandy road. Nearer they came. 
Slowly and painfully he bent, lifting some- 
thing from the ground. It was a gaudy 
blanket, rolled tight and tied up for the 
saddle bow. 

“ Kleinboy !” 

“ Baas?” 

“You did not fail me?” 

“ Nie, Baas.” 

There stood a thin, yellow horse, and at 
his head a thinner, yellow human being. 
Over the high-cheekboned face the skin was 
stretched mummy-wise. The rags scarcely 
concealed the skeleton figure. Only a glance 
was needed to tell him, lowest of all, last 
of the lowest, the pariah of the veldt—the 
bushman! His age no one might guess 
within twoscore. 

“Did you get everything, Kleinboy; all 
your master left?” 

“Ja, Baas, and the biltong and two loaves 
of bread.” 

As the bushman spoke he began to un- 
fasten a strap at the saddle, something heavy 
fell to the ground, he picked it up. It was a 
Mauser rifle that topped him by an inch or 
two. Propping it against him, he extended 
a heavy strip of canvas with little leather 
pockets. 

Piet Van Rooy slipped 
shoulders. 

“There are more in the bag, Baas,” said 
the yellow skeleton, as he made fast the 
blanket across the horse’s withers. 

* Good.” 

The big man took the bridle and, balancing 
the rifle in his free hand as a counterpoise, 
swung himself into the saddle. 

“You are a good kerl, Kleinboy, God 
bless you.” 

“ Master is kind.” 

From the direction of the town—so far 
away—there sounded the faint staccato 
whistle of a locomotive. The road to the 
cursed gold-fields was open! The invaders 
had full possession! 

The leper raised in his stirrups and shook 
his great gnarled fist. Then he headed the 
overburdened horse towards the black 
western hills, and, with a thump of his 
= urged him into a swift stumbling 
walk. 


it over his 


II 


It was an exceedingly long shot, if it had 
come from the distant river-bed, and surely 
it must have, for there was not enough 
cover on the open plain to hide the move- 
ments of a meer-cat. A straight shot it was 
too, for a man had tumbled off his horse, 
with a jangle of his accoutrements, dead as 
dead gould be. 

The incident had thrown the whole column 
into confusion. A moment before the men 
had been laughing and talking as they came 
down the rocky road from the highland. 
Then had come the swift, short song of the 
bullet, and there lay the dead man. 

“All of twenty-six hundred yards,” said 
a young officer, with glasses to his eyes; 

“a chance shot and an unlucky one.” 

“The best man in my company, sir,” put 
in a young subaltern. “ Corning’s his name. 
I’ve detailed two men to bury him.” 

Perhaps there was going to be an action; 
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BOSTON 
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Lies flat to a sence 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
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GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 


Theatre Parties. 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 


private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 





New York, N. Y. 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 


A Family and Transient Hotel 


Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 
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** Ghe Finest Ohtainable.”’ 


DERMOPHILE 
UNDERWEAR 


Made in France of the best and 
most carefully selected wool 
for Men, Women and Children. 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
NOT TO SHRINK 


or Money Refunded. 


Each garment is individually treated by a secret 
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“ DERMOPHILE—Friend to the SKin ’’— 
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Ask to see the Summer 
Weights. 
Booklet free on appli- 
cation to 


The Dermophile Co. 


456 Broome St., 
New York, 





BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 


| EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


Modern in every detail. 


Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 


places of interest. 
Nzar Back Bay Stations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 














For Reasons °**~ 
of State 


A vivid little love story, 

beautifully Wlustrated; told 
Lackawanna simply, a with appealing 
interest. The story is con- 
tained in a 128-page book 
which describes some of the most delight- 
ful mountain and lake resorts in the East. 
Sent free on receipt of 5 cents in stamps 
to cover postage. Address, T. W. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna 
Railroad, New York City. 
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Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 
Hunting Boats, Canoes. Send 10c. for 
80-page catalog, giving the truth in 
detail about the best boats built. 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
Box 17, Racine, Wis. 
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perhaps they would have to fight their way across the drift? Al- 
ready at intervals little flakes of dust were jumping here and 
there amid the sparse wire-grass. It appeared as if the innocent- 
looking bushes might hide the enemy in force. 

One of the group of oflicers,—all were watching intently, with- 
out removing their glasses from their eyes—suddenly exclaimed, 
aloud: 

“By gad! There he goes, just in the line of that depression in 
the hills. See the dust rising,—back of those bushes? One man, by 
jove!” 

Toward the low line of broken hills, north of the river, rode a 
big man on a yellow horse; he paused as he entered the shadow of 
a steep-sided kloof, and turning, brandished his rifle with a 
triumphant gesture—a gesture that suggested the laugh or shout 
that might accompany it. Then he disappeared in the shadow. 

They finished burying the dead man, the sergeant making notes 
of the contents of his pockets, and soon the column was moving 
again; jangling and trampling, sliding and stumbling along the 
rough road to the drift. They splashed through the stream un- 
molested, and only the little mound on the hillside was left to 
mark one of the soon-to-be-forgotten incidents of war. 


It began to be monotonous; it grew more than irritating, it be- 
came a source of menacing discomfort. No officer with a small 
escort could ride out ten miles from town in search of butter, 
chickens, or eggs, without being sniped at, and very often hit. 
Sometimes it was from behind a kraal wall, sometimes it was 
from a black, steep-sided kopje, that the bullet came, sometimes it 
was from a deserted farmhouse. It might be a poor despatch- 
rider, or a wandering correspondent. Yet, again, it might have 
been a major or a colonel, for that matter, that was the sniper’s 
object. Already two good officers had fallen victims to the aim of 
the lone sharp-shooter, and there were three or four in hospital. 

It had been pretty well settled by this time that he was alone. 
His locality and habitat were known, and so it happened one 
early morning before sunrise that three hundred mounted men, a 
galloping Colt battery, and two guns of the Royal Horse started 
out from the conquered capital, and led by two kaffir scouts, 
threaded their way through the poort, and headed for a barren 
bit of broken country that lay on the edge of the great bush veldt. 

At the same time that this detachment left the town, a smaller 


one left a post some miles to the westward and was advancing to - 


meet the first. They deployed as the daylight widened and as they 
approached one another, the two half segments of a circle extended 
until, in the cordon, lay the few hundred acres of broken table land. 

The ground had been fought over twice before. A roving com- 
mando had once laagered in the kloof near a little gray farm- 
house. They had slaughtered some beeves there, and two rotting 
heads decorated the stone posts of the kraal gate, where some 
playful barger had placed them. The farm had also been visited 
by the British, that was evident. The little house had been ran- 
sacked, the doors had been chopped away for firewood, the interior 
was a chaos. 

From out of the ruined doorway there stepped a tall, slouching 

figure—a big, bearded man, who limped painfully as he walked. 
As he turned to go to the stable he stopped, and, pushing the 
ragged flap of his hat up from his forehead, gazed out into the 
jlain. 
A curse, in Dutch, broke from his lips. There, he could see them 
now! a long line of mounted men, swinging in towards his rocky 
fastness! He shambled hurriedly to the stable, and leading out the 
yellow horse, tossed the saddle on his back. Searcely stopping to 
make fast the buckles, he flung himself into the saddle and rode 
straight up among the rocks to the highest point. 

There he paused and dismounted. He cursed again. To the 
west stretched another line of oncoming men; to the north the 
same, and to the south they hemmed him in! Those to the east- 
ward were the nearest now. He backed the horse from the crest 
of the hill and settled himself among the rocks. 

A quick glance out on the plain and he shoved the sights of the 
rifle up to eighteen hundred metres. His cheek sank to the stock, 
his keen eye glanced along the barrel, he pressed the trigger quick- 
ly. He could hear his own bullet as it sped away. The line 
stopped. He grunted with satisfaction, for a rider and _ horse, 
among the most advanced came down together. The men dis- 
mounted now. But there was no reply—they had not found him yet. 

The horses were being led back now, and the firing commenced. 
It came from all round. The bullets spattered in among the rocks, 
swept up the kloof and fell about the little farmhouse one hundred 
feet below him. As yet they had not found his hiding-place. The 
leper laughed! One man against four hundred! He opened up 
now and fired quickly. In five minutes he had taken twenty 
sighted shots and then they spotted him. The detachment to the 
south had called up the Colt battery, and soon the rhythmic thump-- 
ing of the guns presaged the leaden stream which swept up the 
hillside until it found his hiding-place. 

He must change his position! That was his first thought. He 
half raised himself on his elbow, and, as he did so, the head and 
shoulders of a man appeared above the rocks less than fifty paces 
to his right. They both fired at once. The leper’s hat was dashed 
from his head and the bullet cut a furrow through his hair, but 
the khaki man had caught it fair between the eyes, and never 
even, quivered when he fell. 

Piet Van Rooy scrambled to his feet and dashed down the kloof, 
heading for the farmhouse. A score of bullets foliowed him as he 
half fell through the doorway. He gained a window, his rifle be- 
gan coughing hurriedly. But his aim was deadly, two men who 
had exposed themselves on the crest of the hill fell wounded, the 
rest took cover hurriedly. They were all about him now, and he 
had but ten cartridges left! 
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Then, all at once the marksmen, on the hills about, heard a 
weird, strange sound! Piet Van Rooy had broken into song! He 
chanted one of the old psalms of David as he fought; his voice rose 
above the crackling and pattering of the rifles. It challenged and 
imprecated, it wailed and triumphed, the men on the hills stopped 
firing. 

There was a lull; and out of this silence there came the scream- 
ing crescendo of an incoming shell. Fair at the lintel of the door 
it fell and burst. A tongue of flame leaped from the eaves, another 
from the edge where the chimney joined the rough thatched roof, 
a moment more, and the gray farm-house was one red smoch of 
flame. The men from the hills came down and gathered close. 

Suddenly there came a shout. A figure with clothes smoking 
and singed climbed through a window and fell outside. Some men 
rushed forward. The frightful apparition half-rose to its feet and 
waved them away, shouting some words in Dutch. A colonial, who 
had started with the first, held back the men on either side of him. 

“ He’s a leper!” he cried. “ Leave him alone! Don’t touch him!” 

“What of that!” answered a young officer, excitedly. “ Here, 
some of you!” 

He hastened to the rescue, calling the others on. Before he 
could reach him, however, Piet Van Rooy tottered like a ruined 
tower and fell back through the blazing window. 

Down the side of the hill shambled a thin, yellow horse. No one 
hindered him. Before he had gone half-way the old worn saddle 
fell from his back. Then like a scapegoat he trotted out into the 
wilderness. 


Getting Ready for a Cup Race 


By George A. Cormack 
Secretary of the New York Yacht Club 


HERE has always been a popular belief to the effect that 

it is individuals who challenge for and defend the America’s 

Cup. This is, of course, a misapprehension. It is a 

yacht club that challenges, and another yacht club 

that defends—it is not Sir Thomas Lipton, but the 
Royal Ulster Yacht Club which challenges for the America’s 
Cup; and it is not Mr. Morgan or Mr. Iselin, but the 
New York Yacht Club which defends it. The New York 
Yacht Club has always defended the Cup for the reason that 
it was presented with the trophy by the original winners of the 
prize, and it accordingly remains under their control until their 
representative is defeated in a race. Individuals may, however, 
and usually do, own the yachts which are selected to defend the 
Cup; for instance, in the last races, Mr. J. P. Morgan owned the 
Columbia, but the races were sailed under the name of the New 
York Yacht Club. In the same races the Shamrock IT. represented 
the Royal Ulster Yacht Club, although the boat was owned by 
Sir Thomas Lipton. 

The whole matter of arranging for a Cup race is quite simple 
and uncomplicated. To take the last challenge as an example: 
When it was determined to make another try for the Cup this 
year, the secretary of the Royal Ulster Yacht Club sent a com- 
munication to the secretary of the New York Yacht Club con- 
veying the challenge. The secretary of the New York Yacht 
Club immediately notified the commodore. The commodore then 
called a special meeting to consider conditions and terms, and a 
Challenge Committee was appointed with power to arrange the 
conditions of a match with the challenging club. This Com- 
mittee on Challenge is identical with the one known to the news- 
papers and the general public as the Cup Committee. The Chal- 
lenge Committee of the New York Yacht Club and a challenge 
committee appointed by the Royal Ulster Yacht Club then made 
arrangements which constitute virtually a mutual agreement be- 
tween the two clubs. After these preliminary matters had been 
satisfactorily arranged, the whole matter was then submitted 
back to the respective clubs for ratification, after which the com- 
mittees signed the terms of agreement. This concluded the only 
preliminary formalities necessary for the arrangement of an in- 
ternational match. 

After the challenge is received comes the question of ar- 
ranging for the actual defence of the Cup. The defender may be 
built either by a single member or by a syndicate composed of 
members of the club. Any member or members may build a boat 
to compete in the trial races, and, if she proves herself the best 
of the contestants, to defend the Cup. Her length and general 
dimensions are determined by those of the challenger, subject, of 
course, to certain restrictions named in the Deed of Gift. The 
fixing of the date and the number of races to be sailed is the 
work of the Challenge Committee, while the Regatta Committee 
takes charge of the actual sailing of the races. The Challenge 
Committee always requests the Regatta Committee to take charge 
of the trial races as well. 

The New York Yacht Club has always felt obliged to use 
a boat of the same rig as the challenger, although there is no 
rule which requires it to do so. In case, however, one club should 
decide to use a sloop and the other a schooner, or in case the 
two parties were unable to agree on terms, the situation would 
be governed by certain fixed rules which are laid down for a match 
without time allowance. 

There are no regulations governing the nationality of the crews 
of the boats. It is purely a matter of sentimental consideration 
which requires that the American boat shall be manned by Amer- 
ican sailors. The only requirement of this sort that is contained 
in the Deed of Gift is that the vessels shall be constructed in the 
country to which the challenging or defending club belongs. This 
does not, however, apply to the sails or snars, but only to the 
hulls. 
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Mascagni at Rehearsal 


Durine the last dress rehearsal at the 
Metropolitan Opera-house of Mascagni’s Ja- 
panese opera, “ Iris,” which was produced 
jast autumn for the first time in America, 
Mascagni, who was conducting the orchestra, 
was greatly annoyed by’ the ineffective per- 
formance of one of the singers in a par- 
ticular scene. The passage was a very in- 
tense one—a love scene between the chief 
reprobate and the heroine. 

“Do not move so timidly! stand further 
to the right! play with more vigor! more 
color! more variety!” shouted the composer 
above the surge of the music. 

The unfortunate actor, thoroughly dis- 
comforted, went from bad to worse in his 
impersonation, and now was singing almost 
continually out of tune. The exasperated 
composer could stand it no longer. He 
stopped the orchestra and Weckoned the 
singer down to the footlights. 

“Since all other methods for making the 
passage effective seem to have failed,” he 
remarked sarcastically, in his most scrupu- 
lous Italian, ‘‘ suppose you try singing it on 
the key?” 





June and December 


THAT youth of thine, 
Dear love, I do remember, 

Though thy blue eyes no longer shine 
With June’s delight, and pale December 

Hath heaped her snows upon thee: 
But still thou dost remember 

The gentleness that won me. 


Thou art the same . 
As when [I first beheld thee, 

For youth, forsooth, is but a name; 
And all the graces that impelled thee 

Have so exalted duty, 
That youth hath ne’er excelled thee 

In perfectness of beauty. 

LovuiIsE Morean SIL. 





Japan of To-Day and To- 
Morrow 
By George Lynch 
See page 1070 

In this my latest visit to Japan I have 
been more than ever struck with the alert- 
ness, progress, and pushfulness of the 
people. During the couple of months I have 
been here I have had opportunity of seeing 
two celebrations which were jubilant of what 
the country had accomplished, making for 
war or peace, since it adopted Western ideas. 
The review of the fleet held by the Emperor 
at Kobe seemed to equal in popularity with 
the masses the opening of the exhibition at 
Osaka. It appealed to the deep-seated war- 
like spirit of the people and to their pride, 
or vanity as those who are not thetr ad- 
mirers call it. The clerk of the weather 
stage-managed it with dramatic effect. A 
thick fog lay over the bay of Kobe until the 
Emperor stepped on board the Asama, and 
no sooner had he done so and the imperial 
standard with the gold chrysanthemum on a 
crimson ground was unfurled than the fog 
lifted like a curtain and showed the im- 
mense fleet of forty-five vessels, not counting 
the foreign war-ships, drawn up in five lines. 
His Majesty stood upon the bridge as the 
Asama steamed slowly through the fleet 
taking evidently a keen interest in the pro- 
ceedings, and asking frequent questions of 
the naval officers surrounding him. 





The Emperor on View 
There was something impressive in the 
dead silence, which is considered the most 
respectful greeting for him, with which he 
was received by the dense crowd on shore 
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HIS new, light touring car fills the demand for an automobile between a 
runabout and a heavy touring car. It is positively the most perfect 
machine on the market, having overcome all drawbacks such as smell, noise, 
jolt, etc., common to all other makes of auto carriages. It is so simple that 


a boy of 15 can run it. 





The 
Latest 


and 
Best 





THE FORDMOBILE with detachable tonneau, $850 








For beauty of finish it is unequaled, and we promise Immediate Delivery. We have 
not space enough to enter into its mechanical‘detail, but if you are interested in the 
Newest and Most ApvancepD AuTo manufactured to-day write us for particulars. 


FORD MOTOR CO., 703 Mack Avenue, DETROIT, MICH, 














Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue. Many more models and 
prices. 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 
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Casily the best built car in America 





Our ateam cara for 1903 are the result of over four years’ manu- 


facture, in which time we have made and sold five thousand vehicles 
The Locomobile steam car is comfortable and convenient, and h s 
won iany prizes for speed, reliability, and hill-chmbing in all parts 
of the world. A customer writes, ‘*/am the owner ofone of your 
earliest steam machines, No. 7 (built in 1899), which still gives good 
satisfaction.” Prices from $650 upwards. The Dos-a-Dos, herein 
illustrated, is only one of many sensible and handsome styles, ’r7te 


‘0 
on a. 


r catalogue, or visit any branch office for demonstration on the 
a 


The Locomobile Co. of America 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


BRANCHES: New York—Broadway, corner 76th Street ; Boston— 


15 Berkeley Street; Philadelphia—z49 North Broad Street; Chicago 
—1354 Michigan Avenue ; London—39 Sussex Place, South Kensing- 
ton ; Paris—32 Avenue de la Grande-Armée, 
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WATER MOTOR FAN 
$ 50 with any. spigot 


aumem OF attached to 
aummmes wall, Any per- 

son can adjust it 

éasily and without effort. Diam- 
eter, 10 inches. Makes 2000 
Revolutions a Minute. Throws a 
current of air as strong as any $15 
electric fan, without any noise or 
annoyance. It has no equal for the 
sick room _ Descriptive Circutar Free. 


PRICE, COMPLETE, $1.50 AGENTS WANTED 
DELAWARE RUBBER CO., Dept. 74, 631 Market Street, Phila., Pa. 


Get “The Merkel’’ 











—the Motor Cycle with the 
Single Lever Control. Al- 
ways speedy but never unsafe. 
Most simple machine made. 
Send stamp for illustrated 
eitalogue. Agents wanted. 


THE MERKEL MFG. CO. 


_Dept. H. Milwaukee, Wis, 


One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best ofallmodernfoods 


New Conceptions 
in Science 


By CARL SNYDER 


HIS is not a dry and arid treatise, 
unintelligible to the general 
reader, but a clear, compre- 

hensive exposition of the results of 
latter-day scientific research and dis- 
covery. The underlying romance of 
science and scientific method has never 
been more convincingly set forth than 
by Mr. Snyder. The book will be 
nothing short of a revelation to the 
average layman, while of abiding 
value to the scientific student. 











Illustrated 
8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.00 net 
(postage extra) 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








Mothers and fathers, do 
you realize that in order 
to maintain the perfect‘ 
health of your children, ‘ 
they must receive the 
roper proportions of 
hea. bone and muscle- 
making and nerve and 
brain-building food? 


Shredded - 
Whole Wheat Biscuit 


contains all these food properties in correct proportion. 
In providing it, you are supplying a food that properly 
and completely nourishes the whole body and that 
will make men and women with sound teeth, 
strong bones, firm flesh, elastic muscles and 
good nerve and brain power. 


Buy it of Your Grocer. 
Send for ‘The Vital Question” (Cook Book, illus- 
trated in colors) FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 














Large.clean,crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 

















BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes.. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
jor Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JX.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 








One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 
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through which he passed coming to and re- 
turning from the review, the flotilla of small 
boats full of sightseers in the bay, on the 
crowded deck of the Asama, or when passing 
through the fleet itself; the salutation as 
he passed each ship of “ Ho-Hai” repeated 
three times serving only to accentuate the 
profound silence. After the review there was 
a banquet on the Asama, and the Emperor 
spoke a few words to each of us foreigners 
who had the honor to be presented. He is 
tall for a Japanese, and when sitting down 
looks among Europeans about their ordinary 
size, but gives one the idea that he suffers 
from leading too sedentary a life. The 
prince imperial did not attend the review, 
and it is an open secret that his health is 
so delicate that it is very doubtful if he will 
ever occupy the throne. The fleet represent- 
ed 220,000 tons, and the government policy 
of naval expansion seems bound to be car- 
ried out by whatever measures of increased 
taxation the money is to be found for it. 


The Osaka Exhibition 

There is more real matter of congratula- 
tion in the industrial review of the country 
to be seen at the Osaka Exhibition; there 
even more than on the placid waters of the 
bay of Kobe was one filled with astonish- 
ment at what this people had accomplished 
in little over thirty years. The lacquer- 
work, the embroideries, and the various 
branches of manufacture where they bring 
the feeling of the true artist into the mak- 
ing of utensils for every-day life are distinc- 
tively and characteristically their own, but 
their recent progress is more forcibly shown 
in such things as their machinery, the ex- 
hibits of electrical appliances, the ship-build- 
ing section and such like. They are great 
imitators of everything from brandy to 
bicycles, and do not stop short even of imi- 
tating the labels. There is one section in 
imitativeness is a_ ghastly 
failure—in the picture- gallery. There are 
some delightful Kakemonos on the walls, 
and as long as they have painted in their 
own style the work is good, but some of their 
artists have evidently been to study in Paris, 
and the result is a hideous hybrid product 
not Japanese and not French, and the pict- 
ures so poor that no restaurant-keeper in the 
Quartier Latin would give a meal in ex- 
change for the best of them. It would be 
far better if they had remained true to 
themselves, and did not imagine that a 
foreign style of painting can be adopted 
with the facility of putting on a silk hat 
and European clothes. There is an interest- 
ing section containing the Formosa exhibits, 
and the whole exhibition gives an excellent 
synopsis of Japanese industrial progress. 


A Bloodless Invasion 

From Japan I crossed to Korea,with which 
in so many ways it is now closely connect- 
ed, being dependent on it for a great portion 
of its food supply, and being the ground 
where a most curious bloodless invasion may 
be seen in course of progress. We hear a lot 
about the Russian occupation of Manchuria, 
but here on every side signs of the Japanese 
occupation of Korea’ and invasion by rail- 
way are forced on one’s notice. Fusan is 
likely to become a most important city with- 
in a very few years. The harbor, which is 
perfectly landlocked, is large enough to ac- 
commodate the entire Japanese fleet; already 
the Japanese own all the best sites, and 
whole streets of Japanese houses can be seen 
in course of erection; it is almost impossible 
to buy a site, as the Japanese will not sell. 
As a matter of fact the Japanese, despite 
numerous edicts forbidding it, now own one- 
third of the city of Seoul, and close on one- 
half of the next largest city in the king- 
dom. They have an imposing post-office 
building of their own in Seoul, and. a tele- 
graph line from there to Chemulpo and 
Fusan running side by side with the Korean. 
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Absolute PURTTY 
Fine BOUQUET 
Moderate PRICE 


Have made 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


—the Standard of 
American Wines. 


Used in best homes 
for dinners and 
banquets. 


The only American 
‘| Champagne to receive 
GOLD MEDAL at the 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by respectable wine dealers everywhere. 
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Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
promptly relieved and cured by 


drozone 


This scientific germicide, which 
is harmless, cures by killing 
disease germs. Used and 
endorsed by the medical 
profession every where. Sold 
by leading druggists. If not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no 
substitutes. Address 


Dept. C. 
60 Prinee St., 
7 New York, 


‘Valuable Booklet on the 
FREE {i atuaes of diseases. 

















BORATED 
TALCUM 


. PRICKLY HEAT, 


G, 
SUNBURN, 27a" 
“A little higher in price, perhaps, than worthless substi- 
tates, but see rason for it."” Removes all odor of perspi- 
ration, Delightful after Shaving. Sold Heel Ny ta! mailed 
pt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 


). 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. 
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The Sultan of Sulu 


By GEORGE ADE 
Author of “‘ People You Know,’’ etc. 


No living comic opera librettist, with the sole 
exception of W. S. Gilbert, has written with 
more real humor than Mr. Ade. The book of 
his opera The Sultan of Sulu is here presented 
in dialogue form. 

Illustrated with Ten Full-Page Photographs. 
Post 8vo, Ornamented Paper Cover, 50 cents. 
(imprint of. R. H. Russell.) 
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In fact, there is hardly any department of 
civil life or industry in which one does not 
see the quiet Japanese absorption in prog- 
ress. The native villages were in striking 
contrast to that laid out and occupied by 
the Japanese. The thatched cottages and 
hovels with mud walls are huddled together 
anyhow with no streets between them; one 
gets along by devious narrow paths skirting 
the stone walls that enclose small yards in 
which the women are constantly to be seen 
pounding rice, while their better halves re- 
cline on mats on the floor, apparently doing 
their parts by smoking their long pipes. 


The Japanese Military 

Beyond the southern village there is a 
large Japanese military barracks; on the 
parade- ground in front the soldiers were 
drilling with a smartness which could not 
be surpassed in any parade-ground in Ber- 
lin, admiring groups of white-robed Koreans 
were standing around, from little children 
who, to be accurate, were robed in nothing, 
to aristocratic individuals perched on the 
smallest ponies I have ever seen which were 
led by attendants. The Japs were going 
through the maneuvers of an attack, deploy- 
ing and firing in open order, and advancing 
with that wonderful quickness which charac- 
terizes their movements when in action, 
until the attack developed and ended in the 
bayonet charge with the bugles blowing, and 
the cheering which I last heard when under 
a hot fire they charged to the assault at the 
East gate of Pekin. 

The whole of this place reminds me very 
much of Kaio-chou, the Japanese doing here 
what the Germans are doing or attempting 
to do there, road-making, harbor works, im- 
provements of all sorts, and the military 
were very much in evidence. The Japs have 
their own policemen also, to all intents and 
purposes it appears to be in reality owned 
by Japanese, the occupations of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water being, however, 
still the monopoly of the natives, and I hear, 
by the way, that the Japs are pretty hard 
taskmasters from men who have opportunity 
of observing them both here and in Formosa. 
These placid white-robed people are probably 
the most peaceful on the face of the earth, 
and therefore are naturally having an ex- 
tremely bad time of it. They are bullied and 
robbed by everybody, and their only safe- 
guard against having everything taken from 
them is the jealousy existing among their 
despoilers, : 

Unhappy Korea 

The following are a few of the things 
at present moment in process of being wrung 
from them. Japan wants to have the 
notes of the First National Bank of Japan 
forced on them and has just succeeded. She 
also wants a grant to the Japanese at Chen- 
nan-po of the right to catch fish. The 
United States want the purchase of. the 
Seoul Electric railway and an extension of 
the conceded territory within which the gold 
mine at Sal-san is to be worked. France, 
the payment of an indemnity of 16,000 yen 
and the settlement.of the missionary affair 
at Hwang-hai-do. Belgium, the engage- 
ment of a Belgian as the highest foreign ad- 
viser to the court. Japan, by the way, 
wants their Mr. Kato put in that position. 
Great Britain wants permission to mine in 
the district where the Eunsan mine is situ- 
ated. Germany, an indemnity for damages 
done to a German’s house. Russia demands 
the connection of the Russian and Korean 
telegraph systems. Italy wants permission 
to open a mine, and China has a bill for 
10,000. Their principal domestic trouble 
arises from the ex-territorial rights exer- 
cised by the followers of missionaries, and 
there is a conflict going on at present in the 
province of Whang-hai between the Protest- 
ants and Catholics, so it is not all peace and 
happiness and goodwill in this Hermit king- 
dom—the Land of the Morning Calm. 
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round trip to 


Colorado 


daily from Chicago, with correspond- 
ingly low rates from other points. 
Only one night en route. Two trains 
daily. Zhe Best of pyeniaine. 
Colorado is the ideal place for a 


Summer Vacation 


It is a country perfectly suited for 
rest, recreation or —_. abounding 
in good hotels and boarding places 
adapted to any man’s means. 
All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
North-Western Line 


Illustrated booklets on 
application to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
or E. L. LOMAX, 
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Sanatorium on Great Diamond 


PORTLAND HARBOR, MAINE. Unrivalled views 
of the Maine Coast and many islands of world-famous 
CASCO BAY. Superb accommodations for 15 patients. 
20 minutes’ sail from Portland. Steamer every hour. For 
further information, address CHARLES E, WILES, Manager, 
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VACATIONS 


ARE AS NECESSARY AS FOOD 


AND THE SELECTION OF A RESORT 
SHOULD BE MADE WITH CARE 


NEW JERSEY’S RESORTS 


ARE POPULAR, HEALTHFUL 
AND REACHED BY THE 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 
THE MODEL ROAD 


Send 6c. in stamps for booklet “SEASHORE AND 
MOUNTAINS,” an illustrated story for vacationists, 
to C. M. BURT, Gen. Passenger Agt., New York City 
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A New Book by the Author of ‘‘Wee Macgreegor’’ 


“ETHEL” 


By J. J. BELL 


HERE is no dialect in this new book by J. J. Bell, author of “Wee 
Macgreegor.”” It is the story of a courtship, told throughout in 
lively and natural dialogue between Ethel and her fiancé. The 

young man is the reporter in the case, and he lets us know incidentally 
that Ethel has a dimple, a delightful little chin, and hair that tries to be 
untidy. Ethel’s own remarks show her to possess a nature of serene amia- 
bility. She is continually amusing. 
other characters, but it is Ethel of whom the reader grows very fond. 
The dialogue has the same delightful freshness of spirit which charms us 
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There are entertaining glimpses of 
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Chartreuse 


—GREEN OR YELLOW — 


THE HIGHEST GRADE CORDIAL. 
A GLASS AFTER DINNER IS A 


: “You must go clear to the bottom!’ WONDERFUL AID TO DIGESTION 


Payne: ‘‘There doesn’t seem to be any bottom.” 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, ss a 
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* sounds odd to speak of Mr. Howells as a 
COOK’S FLAKED RICE is sold by your grocer. In Pige of ghost stories, but in his latest 
a volume, Questionable Shapes, there is fiction 

each package is a little Cook-Book which tells how of a very ghostly character. Yet these 
to make many delicious new dishes. In sending us stories do not seem untrue, as ghost stories 
usually do. The truth is, these tales are 

your bread receipt write your name and — ee told with such perfect art, such photographic 
directing envelope to : “ : . reality, that the reader feels he is living 
with the characters through their queer ad- 


COOK’ S FLAKED RICE o.. { Union Sq., N. Y. rg aye se shares the mystery, the awe 
Illustrated by W. T. Smedley and 
Lucius Hitchcock 
Uniform with Harper & Brothers’ edition of 
Mr. Howells’ Works 


Har p e Cr Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 
, HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, WEW YORK 
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